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— : T^T^ditation, is a fault of much deeper 

especially a P K . late f or school or prayers because 
character than c J jcket . an d those who accuse medical 

y ° U uT of materialism for judging thus, know sadly 
psychologists a fter-results of loss of time-sense 

mt v r,vi* ' Inertness of the gastric appetite. 

“lechers should be careful, before shewing approval of 
let of apparent docility or altruism in a child, to ask 
themselves ‘‘Is the child really sacrificing something she 
desires for ’the sake of something her conscience tells her is 
better than her own gratification ; or is she only strengthening 
the bad habit of recklessly flinging away what is, so far as it 
o-oes good, for the indulgence of spiritual pride, or to 
r \r . i i fanterino- into communion wi 
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It is comparatively easy to steer among these psychological 
rocks and shoals where the two parents are on the same 
intellectual level. The real difficulty occurs in cases where 
the two parents belong to very different intellectual levels. 
The children of such unions are naturally somewhat anoma- 
lous, and difficult to bring up ; and it too often happens that 
the practical business of education is left in the hands of 
the inferior parent, and of teachers selected by that one. 
Common-place women married to over-intellectual men not 
unfrequently have a sad later life on account of quite 
anomalous heartlessness or disregard of duty in the very 
children who in early years seemed models of docility and 
kindliness. I think that in all the cases I have known of 
such apparently inexplicable disappointment, the evil has 
been distinctly traceable to the mother mistaking for virtues 
the mere symptoms of an heredity too advanced for her to 
measure or understand, and might have been averted had 
she resolutely told herself that nothing which is the result of 
heredity without struggle is ever truly good. 


the cultivation of the intellect. 

By Miss C. L. Maynard. 


We desire to-day to consider for a while the Cultivation 
of the Intellect or Mind, and whether on Christian principles, 
and with a Christian aim, it comes home to us as one of 


our duties. 

Let us briefly lay out our plan. Firstly, we must define 
as well as we are able what this intellect is, and what are 
its relations to the rest of our being; secondly, we must 
determine what instruments we have at hand for its best 
and completest development ; and, thirdly, observe what 
dangers there are to be avoided in the process. 1 inally, 
let us apply any conclusions at which we may have arrived 
to the distinct question of the Education of W omen. 

It is generally admitted that the nature of mankind may be 
considered as falling under three parts or divisions, which 
we name Body, Mind, and Spirit ; and as w e spea ' t e 
names, we have distinct ideas attaching to eac • e y 
in three grades or steps, as it were, the higher eing a ^ 
supported by the one below, and to a great c egree P 
dent upon it. At the very otrtsrt lei us he "'^ e ° Qt modern 
lines too hard and fast between them. d closer 

science that year by year weaves the we c os d i s _ 

between body and mind til. we hard* 

tinguish them, and stand bewildered scarce ly perceive 

re-action so close and intimate tha we - t j s not 

which is the agent and which the 1 mg ac t bing, and 
modern sciencl it is God who has done a^ past- 
though our discovery of it is late, H . can psss through 

He has so constituted us that not a • & niinute chemical 

our mind without leaving its trace in j^ d as ide in awe 
change on our brain ; and we can . g ther mind and body, 

to see how firmly He has welt e & hidden from us their 
and how completely He has, at presen , 
point of contact. 
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“T „„ difficulty is met with in distinguishing 
Again, the sam ^ s p irit . If we have had the honour 
sharply between d fche wor king of the Spirit of God 

of seeing nf r - a . ^ heart> if W e have seen it break like 

upon a rougn that has bee n like an unbroken night 

the sunrise ov c must then have felt a strange 

0fdi TaT^rrw <ha mind seems .0 partake in l 
Zf' salvation. Thought has a whole added world in 
Xh to dwell, aspiration finds new scope, even mag.nat.on 
aroused, and where all before was earthly and dull, we 

see trleams of light from heaven. “ Newness of life, indeed, 

we sav- well was it named, for it leaves no part of our being 
untouched. . Short even of this, we know how any event, 
how any word that moves us deeply in any way, affects our 
spiritual life, and on the other hand how that life itself can- 
not act except through the organs of our natural powers, 
attention, judgment, will, desire, and the like. Once more 
we meet with a bond so fine, so complex, that no clear line 
can be drawn marking off the two regions. 

Keeping this caution in view, we can revert to the dis- 
tinction current among us in ordinary speech, that we are 
composed of Body, Mind, and Spirit. 

Our Body constitutes the link between us and all the 
creation below us from the highest of the animals to simple 
elementary matter. It needs much care and is short-lived, 
soon reaching maturity, and soon failing and declining again, 
often barely lasting us out the three score years and ten 
cf our appointed time on earth. 

The Spirit, or as we sometimes call it (I believe, erron- 
eously the soul, is a great contrast to this. When in the 
exercise of the true life intended for it, it takes its place as 
the thread binding us to all that is above us, the communi- 
cating link with the eternal God, a spark from the great 
central Sun of Life and Holiness, lighted and preserved 
hT' , . Stran £ e Averse surroundings by the hands of 
nf a (( essec * Saviour. In such cases, inspired words speak 
from tn' 10 " lrtl1 . antl a U new creation,” distinguishing it 
one writ P° Wers Si'en us at our entrance on this world ; and 
sion ra ul’ -?Tu g further y et in the solemnity of his expres- 
Its infancy 1 ' ma< ^ e partakers of the divine nature. 

on g, and perhaps we scarcely see beyond 
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its childhood and school time down here, for the length ot 
its appointed life is nothing short of eternity. 

But what shall we say of the Mind that stands intermediate 
between these two, grasping them with either hand so closely 
that we are knit together into one being ? It is the connect- 
ing link with all that is on a level with us, the means of 
communication with the world around us, the lives, aims 
and minds of other men. It grows with our growth, but 
more slowly, not reaching its highest point until long after 
our bodies have attained their fullest development, needing 
food, rest, exercise and training of all kinds, just as truly 
as the physical nature. Has it an outlook beyond this 
world ? Is it immortal ? In direct words this question 
receives no answer from revelation, but by a just inference 
we may be satisfied. See how constantly our Father holds 
up before us His care of the less as the strongest possible 
argument for His care of the greater. “Are not two sparrows 
sold for a farthing? Fear not, ye are of more value than 
many sparrows.” “ If God so clothe the grass of the field, 
shall He not much more clothe you?” Many times He 
assures us of the safety of our bodies in His hands when 
laid to sleep in the grave, and tells how He will raise them 
again in glory and beauty ; and when we read these things 
we can rest secure in His care of that which is greater and 

nobler than the body. . . c , 

Having thus in some measure defined the position of the 
mind, we are able the more readily to pronounce on what 
its true cultivation should be. It is, as we said before, 
intermediate, master of the body, servant o t le spiri 
start with in infancy, it is but an unformet mass o 
cities, and its training lies entirely in our power. an( j 

to render it a firm and wise master on t e one 
a docile, eager, and ready servant on t e o en moment 
Now, intellectual cultivation, considered to 
apart from education, moral and p ^ sica .’ « -jy in diffi- 


on by a series of mental exercise. , faculty G f the mind 

culty, from the simplest upward. v y or j y fulfil its 

should be exercised in turn, or it w i arcast j c description 

duties. Perhaps you may remember a sa (< -p^ey (that is 

of a school given in few words by ar ^ knew abundance 
the schoolmasters) knew two things. 
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d they knew thus much of the human soul— 
°t syntax, a ^ called memory> and that it was possible 
that itna through the muscular integuments.” 

We & may 1 believe ou/ideaa to be grea, ly modified since the 
times alluded to, but too often th.s one faculty of memory 
, rbs th e whole of the attentton, and nobler and more 
imnortant points of the mind are left not only untrained 
and therefore useless, but unguarded, and open to the first 
assaults. It is true that by a wise provision of our Creator, 
memory is strongest in childhood, and between the ages of 
seven and fourteen can bear considerable pressure without 
harm, but it is also true that the germs of every other power 
of Perception, Imagination and Invention, and Reason, 
are there also, and cannot be neglected without distinct 
loss in later years. When that earlier stage of life is 
passed/ this neglect becomes more and more serious, until 
appeals to the memory alone cease to become “ cultivation ” 
in its true sense at all. Just as no amount of loose stones, 
tiles, beams and planks, will ever make a house without 
the skill of the architect and the labour of the mason 
and the carpenter, so will no amount of miscellaneous 
information, however correct or however varied, produce 
true cultivation, for this supposes not only industry in 
collecting facts, but the right and wise use of them when 
collected. “Knowledge is but the material with which 
wisdom builds,” said Cowper, and in our own experience 
we can doubtless readily substantiate the truth of this state- 
ment by thinking of minds possessing knowledge only, over- 
burdened it may be with facts, yet, from want of power to 
classify and use them, unable to meet a fresh emergency, 
where another with perhaps far slenderer attainments can 
act with promptness and wisdom. It is true we cannot begin 
the house at all without material with which to build, and 
this should be well-chosen, strong and foundational at first, 
and rising by degrees to the lighter and more graceful ; but 
ever step by step with this must be learned the ability to 
use it rightly, perception in grasping what is needed, and 
wis om in fitting it into its proper place. So closely are 
we interwoven into one being that it is difficult to describe 
. ls can effected without intrenching greatly on the 
P vmce of moral and spiritual education; but one most 
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• mP ortant point falls distinctly within our scope, and that 
\ the question, which are the subjects that have most in 
[hem of this “cultivating power?” We look round on the 
wide field open to our efforts, a field widening every day 
with bewildering rapidity, and ask, where shall we begin 
and what shall we do? A comprehensive view is not as 
hard as might be anticipated, and it will help us to make 
our selection if we bear it in mind. It has been ably 
expressed afresh for us quite lately at the “Methodist 
(Ecumenical Conference” in these few words: “There are but 
three great objects of thought — God, Man, and Nature; and 
three corresponding lines along which thought must travel 

Religion, Literature, and Science.” 

Leaving Religion for the present aside, although in this 
as in other things it affords the strongest and most effective 
power in the world, we have the two paths before us of 
Literature or all that concerns Man, and Science or all that 
concerns Nature. 

The backbone of Science is Mathematics, which is acknow- 
ledged to be the most certain and the most accurate field 
of knowledge as such of all within our range. Mechanically 
learned as a matter of memory only, it presents a dull 
succession of difficulties to be overcome, exercising patience 
but nothing else; but grasped as it wer e jiom cnca i y 
the reasoning powers, apprehended as the science t at 
with laws or processes in the abstract apart from o jec 
can see and touch, it gives a training to the mine 111 
centration of attention, in close reasoning, m un f w ® 
tracing out of causes to their effects, that ren ers t 

indispensable as an element in education. r ° m . ffiving 

the natural sciences branch off in exer > • ’ 0 f ev j_ 

exercise in observation, experiment, care u vvei c i a ssifi- 

dence, and all the faculties used 11 ] °' " ^ ' WeSut i fu 1 world with 
cation of the objects in the varied a 

which we are surrounded. Mature which we 

The other path open to us is that o - ’ including 

must here take in in Its most comprehensive ^sense, as mj* 

all that man has thought, done, sai , inia k „ n£r ’ ua o-e Poetry, 
that is the lines of Philosophy, Histoiy, ^ m ind stands 
and Art. Just as man stands above na ’ reefion stand 
above matter, so does the educativ e pov er 
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Not only do Philosophy and 
above the merely han ds the best thoughts, the best 

History place in ^ past ages> and there fore rightly 

deeds of ou of all k i n ds of knowledge, but Language 

stand at the s in a wonderful manner precisely 

* though, so necessary in .raining! 

those elem - perfection in Mathematics. This is, 

of^ourse ^pre-eminently the case with the two great classical 
languages, which if intelligently learned, with the hard 

work taken off the memory and laid on the reasoning powers, 
afford a field for labour such as it is difficult to surpass. 
In point of the daily value of the facts learned, those who 
argue for the substitution of modern science, may perhaps 
gain the day; but treating both as mere intellectual exercises, 
and judging them by the effects on the minds thus differently 
trained, & I believe there are few indeed who would not give 
the palm to classical training. It is true that the waste 
of time and power over these subjects has been incalculable; 
and now when life seems shorter and time more valuable 
than ever, we cannot wonder that the opposite swing of the 
pendulum has brought about a reaction against them ; but 
this is only a just condemnation of the bad methods em- 
ployed in teaching them, and the field of thought given us 
in the Classics, providing strenuous mental exercises in 
great variety, cannot long together lie neglected. Again, 
Poetry, with its kindred subject of prose imaginative writing, 
is closely allied to History, handing down to us in succession 
the most exalted thoughts and imaginations of each age, 
couched in the most beautiful language at its command. 
Here also, as in the world of Art, we find, if any branch 
is thoroughly studied, an almost unexpected amount of 
“cultivating power’ all its own; but these, the graces 
and refinements of our life, are (in my opinion, at least) 
not well qualified to do their work alone, but need a reliable 
foundation and a constant intermixture of some of the 
“ sterner stuff” mentioned before. 

Thus we have surveyed in rapid outline, the main groups 
o material among which our cultivation is to be found, and 
we can look gratefully on the fulness of the vast storehouse 

t n T’ ** the heirs of a11 the ages,” find here laid by ready 
an • In every subject, from the least to the loftiest, 
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there are certain first principles which, if grasped, lay down 
for us, as it were, meridian lines, from which we can with 
ease and safety measure the details and fill in the spaces. 
To find these, and hold to them firmly, will, among the 
variety of subjects before us, afford exercise to every power 
and faculty of our mind ; and such exercise is needed. We 
know how even a perfectly healthy arm, if strapped up and 
kept continuously idle, would, in a few years, perhaps a 
few months, become as useless as if paralysed ; and just 
in like manner, any power of intellect, will, imagination, 
perception, or invention that receives no food, no training,, 
most surely revenges itself by a fixed incapacity to act, when 
action is most sorely needed. Thus, and thus only, can the 
mind be rendered a master strong and skilful enough to hold 
in even balance all the physical impulses, and a perfectly 
useful and ready servant to the higher spirit within. 

But, it is asked, is there no danger in this ? Cannot the 
servant be rendered so clever and active that he breaks 
away from his master? Will he not learn to despise his 
rule because it is founded on the unseen laws of the king- 
dom of God — laws which fall beyond the range of merel) 
intellectual vision, and of which, therefore, he takes no 
cognizance ? Have we not heard of many a one thus making 
shipwreck of their faith, especially the devoted followers of 
science? Yes, we admit it, there is danger, vel T 
danger, though perhaps scarcely that which is appre en ® • 
To have the mind less trained is no safeguard agai ns 
arguments of the sceptic; on the contrai), to ave “ 
knowledge rightly learned, and each branch put in 
place, is to have secured the most conclus.ve enta.ce ftat 
there is something yet to be accounted or a sp j 

having as its portion a whole rema i„s 

energies, longings and endeavours P starving a mid 
poor amid this wealth of mental res . eternity, it is 
intellectual plenty, because, born to 0 f time. If the 

unable to find its satisfaction in tl & vml th with the 

religious education keep pace th ^ ou ^ ° exp i a nation in the 
intellectual, this dissatisfaction hnc s . g ma de strong 

obedience of faith, and the whole e " ^ ^ ma y arise, 
against attacks from whatever new l ua die m i nc l com- 
where a more superficial cultivation 
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paratively unguarded. It is the ignorant, or rather 
half-instructed, who are knocked off their foot-hold 


the 

. at the 

first unexpected blow, but he who is wise has learned with 

every lesson of the past that suspension of judgment, that 

confidence in principles tested and found reliable, that is the 

very essence of intelligent faith. Difficulties will always 

exist ; and when one age may appear to have vanquished 

them, they reappear in a new dress as fresh as ever in the 

next age. Assertions may be made, and conclusions deduced 

which we have not scientific knowledge enough in any way 

to disprove ; but we need not fear such temporary enemies 

for we see them withdrawn almost as soon as put forward' 

and new forms take their places. Rather let us hold without 

fear to the points which, though they may seem few, are 

firmer than heaven and earth, to the Father who has never 

yet deceived us, the Guide to whom thousands have already 

trusted, and set to their seal that He is true. With such 

security, the prophets of Baal may be four hundred and fifty 

men, and Elijah may be but one, yet he is the conqueror. 

Where, then, is the danger of intellectual culture ? Danger 
in it certainly exists ; we have but to look around us to see 
that. There is a strengthening of the whole range of mental 
powers, a concentration and a fortitude which, when “without 
God in the world,” are the foremost allies of pride, sustaining 
the longing heart against any expression of its own 
insufficiency. Danger there is, but it exists rather in the will 
than in the mind, the will perverted by desire seizing on the 
intellect as its tool, and bending it earthward this way and 
that as fancy leads. And in the world in which we find 
•ourselves there is scope enough indeed for these wild 
wanderings ; no path too intricate, no experiment too daring, 
but it has been attempted. Let us not on this account blame 
the power of walking, or even the spirit of inquiry, but let us 
endeavour to mark out those subjects where the danger is 
least from those where it is greatest, that we may be on our 
guard as we approach them. 

Natural Science, which is nowadays looked on with so ^ 
suspicion, is really what we might term the most innocen^ 
all branches of knowledge, leading us away from man 
his designs and evil thoughts into the calm, unsullied 
-of the stedfast laws of God and their beautiful manife^ta 1 



these same 

and most simple Christianity. *Reuti<> Wlth ^ sincerest 
accompany us, step by step, through alL t ? ducation must 
safeguard, but seeing it is not my proving 1S the true 

it, I will only add that I believe Materialism can be^f ^ 
even by the weapons of Philosophy. be defeated 

The danger lies chiefly in the other branch tW 
named, Literature. The best things are, when coTramed' 
the worst; and just because the highest educative power lies 
here, because we are dealing with the greatest things in the 
world, the mind and heart of man, we must be the more 
careful that they are not perverted. Seldom, if ever, does 
Literature deny the existence of a God, but it works just 
as securely to attain its fatal object. There is false philosophy 
asserting what God could or could not do; there is false 
criticism attempting to resolve the Pearl of great price into 
its component elements, and show us we have been deceived 
in our estimate of its worth; and while such shafts as these 
fly over the heads of thousands of our land, there are arrows 
still more insidious that fly low enough to hit them as well. 
Without descending into the mass of cheap, sensational 
literature, acknowledged by thinking men of every caste to 
be pernicious, and of which our colporteurs and others give 
us such appalling statistics, consider for a moment the works 
that gain admittance into our own rank. Think of the novel 
where the keen edge between right and wrong is dulled and 
blunted, and a false estimate of the value of life is the rule 
in story after story; think of the poem where amid a crowd 
°f beauteous images we are taught to think more lenientl) 
°f sin, and to excuse it in many of its forms as “natural , 
think of the brilliant article on the forms of society in our 
da y» with carelessness expressed in every sentence, and de 
^ht in defying old forms and old landmarks; think of the semi 
re ligious essay, where the Saviour’s words are praised and n 
mission denied, and the Son of Man is betrayed with a kiss 
and say if we are not indeed in danger. From the eager, 
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- Of youth nothing can be hid for 

inquiring, rash en K ^ - n ignor ing these enemies, but 
long, and our safe y During chi i dhoo d and early 

in forearming aga Qn these points C an scarcely be 

youth external res &nd faithful i y obeyed they are 

ov er-valued. * any amount of counter-instructions, 

better, far better, ^ ^ gtate of purity and simplicity, 

for they keep tn ^ influence of the high tastes and aims 

indispensable to but firm i y retained. Speaking from 

to be gradually have been thus guarded can look back 

experience, tho , to the barriers of their youth, at 

" i,h 1 ' he tra« g the time they murmured, for they are con- 
whlch Assessing a sensitiveness to evil, which, if once 
loT S is never entirely regained. But external rules even 
t . hacked by true affection, can never stand the full 
where ba Y we have sheltered is fully grown 

up eS a U ndmust learn to select her own reading; the boy whose 
wks we have ourselves chosen, is turned suddenly loose 
into the vast range of the library of his Public School, or at 
latest his University, and little in such cases do p 
injunctions avail. A wide region of human struggles and 

passions, bewildering, delightfully congenial, though but half- 

understood, has sprung like a new world where all before was 
blank ; what wonder if they revel in its beauty and variety, 
and plunge again and again into its excitements? The world 
taunts us with saying that those who are, as they term it, 
“strictly brought up,” break loose all the more utterly and 
irretrievably when the time of emancipation comes, and when 
we try to repel the charge, we cannot but flinch under the 
cruel sting of truth that lies in it. And why is this r A by 
is the taste ineradicable, and the daring unquenchable, as 
each young heart rises to the surface of active life, again an 
again taking the weed for the flower, and causing a sad sense 
of failure in those who have protected their childhood r ft is, 
I verily believe, because the mental powers have been left too 
much a blank ; and far from being over-cultivation that has 
led astray, it is the want of it that is being felt. Let me not 
be misunderstood ; the primary safeguard lies in nothing 
intellectual, but in prayer, in obedience, in devotion, 
watchfulness, in keeping up a high standard of the claims an 

value of life, and in carrying this out by conscientious 
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attention to the day’s duties. But the secondary safeguard- 
the one whtch the Church has indeed been slow to leam-Hes 
tn the pre-occupation of those very powers and interests 
where we know the attack is sure to be made. Those who 
have been led to mark beneath the surface-drift of History 
the great steady current of the development of human 
thought, those who have seen the motive behind the deed and 
who can recognise the same actor in many dresses; to these 
History becomes their simple, unfeigned choice, having an 
interest far greater than can possibly attach to any mere work of 
fiction. And again, those who have not only read but studied 
Spenser and Milton and our other classics, and have drunk 
in something of their spirit, cannot be attracted by the soft 
sensuality of Swinburne, Morris, or Rossetti. The taste is 
formed once for all ; and without, perhaps, any conscious 
selection, disguised evil, and the idle pleasures of mere 
excitement, lose their interest in comparison with the realities 
of our existence here. 

1 would not be understood to deprecate the use of fiction 
entirely, nor the reading of modern poetry. Surely we have 
all been grateful to Sir Walter Scott at some time in our 
lives for the fund of genuine amusement and interest he has 
provided for us and for the young days of generations yet 
unborn, and perhaps we are indebted also to other writers 
for vivid historical scenes, and just delineations of character ; 
but to read novels for the sake of gaining “experience of life,” 
as so many even of the thoughtful do nowadays, seems to 
me a gain too dearly purchased. Where such reading u> 
sparingly used, or altogether avoided, the standard certain y 
rises ; and to those who find the chief trial of a Christian life 

shall find it.” 

(To be continued J 
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